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"If  you  were  going  to  plan  a  kitchen  garden,"  I  asked  W.R.E.,  the  garden 
adviser,  "what  would  you  do  first?" 


flu 


How  much  land  do  you  have  for  your  kitchen  garden?"  he  asked  me, 

"A  space  about  30  feet  wide  and  80  feet  long.    On  this  ground  I  want  to 
raise  enough  vegetables  for  a  family  of  five  persons.     Can  it  be  done?" 

" Certainly,"  said  W.  R.  B.     "Of  course  you  won't  be  able  to  grow  all  the 
potatoes,  sweet  corn,  and  other  bulky  vegetables  you'll  need.     It  mi^it  pay  you, 
however,  to  have  a  bed  of  asparagus,  a  few  hills  of  rhubarb,  and  a  bed  of  straw- 
Derries,  also  a  few  raspberries  and  currant  bushes.     These  -oermanent  crops 
should  be  located  at  one  side  or  end  of  the  garden,  where  they  will  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  annual  crops.     I  believe  you  have  a  couple  of  shade  trees  near 
your  house,  Aunt  Sammy;  teep  the  garden  away  from  them,  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  trees  would  shade  the  crops;  in  the  second  place,  the 
roots  of  the  trees  would  draw  heavily  upon  the  moisture  and  fertility  of  the 
soil,  so  that  vegetables  would  not  grow  near  the  trees. 

"BUt  y°U  W6re  askinS  atout  Planning  a  kitchen  garden,  in  a  space  about 
30  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  long.    Since  you  are  an  amateur  hardener,  I  suggest 
thao  you  take  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  spread  it  on  the  table,  and  draw  lines 
indicating  the  boundaries  of  your  garden  spot.    Draw  this  plan  on  the  scale 
oi  one  inch  to  a  foot,  or  one-half  inch  to  a  foot,  whichever  is  more  convenient. 

vmir  ~  "??Xt,.??cideJwhat  ^tables  you  want  to  grow,  and  the  quantity  of  each 

f^Jll  "I      Td'    -0T  exs™Ple'  ^PPose  you  want  radishes.    One  row,  the 
™Ml  riSrV    "  ?°-f00t  sadden,  will  furnish  more  radishes  than  can  be  used 
Sri  17%  *ecome  too  old;  in  fact,  the  row  had  better  be  planted  at  two  or 
J   fvl  f3'  S°  3"°U,n  W  a  accession  of  fresh,  crisp  radishes. 

AlllZ    V?      '  the  radish  row  on  ^  g^en  plat.    Place  the  row  of 

radisnes  a  few  inches  from  the  edge  of  your  garden. 
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"Lettuce  might  be  considered  next.  Figure  out  how  much  lettuce  you'll 
need  for  salads,  and  so  forth.  Here  again,  two,  or  possibly  three , plant ings 
will  help.  Perhaps  you'll  want  beets  next.  Make  two  plantings  of  beets.  One 
80-foot  row  of  beets,  one-half  of  which  is  planted  at  one  time,  and  the  other 
half  about  three  weeks  later,  will  furnish  enough  beets,  I  think.  If  you  are 
particularly  fond  of  spinach,  you  may  need  two,  or  even  three  rows  of  spinach, 
to  be  put  in  at  two  plantings. 

"And  carrots.    One  row  of  carrots  across  the  garden  will  probably  be 
enough,  especially  for  the  spring  planting.     All  of  these  crops  —  radishes, 
lettuce,  beets,  spinach,  and  carrots  —  can  be  planted  fairly  closely — say 
in  rows  15  inches  apart— although  18  inches  will  be  better.    By  drawing  the 
rows  to  the  right  scale,  on  your  sheet  of  paper,  you  can  see  just  how  much  of 
your  land  will  be  planted  to  these  smaller  crops. 

"IText  to  consider  are  the  beans,  the  peas,  and  the  cabbage,  all  of  which 
should  be  in  3-foot  rows,  except  the  pole  beans.     They  should  be  farther  apart. 
Then  come  the  tomatoes,  the  peppers,  summer  squashes,  and  cucumbers.     If  you 
have  any  land  left  at  the  far  side  of  the  garden,  you  might  plant  sweet  corn — 
Golden  Bantam,  I  suggest  for  most  localities.     Those  who  life  in  the  south  migh- 
plant,  instead  of  sweet  corn,  okra,  that  excellent  vegetable  which  changes  ordi- 
nary soup  into  delightful  gumbo." 

"How  about  celery?"  I  asked  at  this  point. 

"Celery,  and  also  late  plantings  of  lettuce,  carrots,  turnips,  and  spin- 
ach, can  be  grown  as  follow-up  crops  where  the  early  crops  are  removed,"  replied 
W.R.B.     "By  all  means,  grow  celery  wherever  conditions  are  suitable  for  growing 
it.    Don't  forget  that  many  of  the  crops  will  be  off  the  land  quite  early  in 
the  summer;  all  the  space  made  available  in  this  way  should  be  planted  with  la- 
ter crops.     Snap  beans,  for  example.    You  can  make  about  three  plantings  of 
snap  beans  in  the  spring,  and  at  least  two  plantings  during  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall.     In  the  south,  turnips  can  be  grown,  both  as  an  early  spring  and  as 
a  late  fall  crop.    Then  there's  cabbage;  both  early  and  late  crops  of  cabbage 
can  oe  produced  in  most  sections.    You  see  why  it's  practicable  to  work  out 
your  garden  plan  so  that  one  crop  will  follow  another,  and  so  that  every  foot 
of  tne  garden  will  be  used  during  the  growing  season." 

"Does  it  make  any  difference,"  I  asked,  "which  way  the  rows  run  in  a 
garden? "  v 

"Very  little  difference,"  said  my  friend.     "The  main  thing  is  to  locate 
tail-growing  crops,  like  pole  beans  and  corn,  where  they  will  not  shade  the 
smaller  crops.     If  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  the  rows  run  east  and  west, 
tnen  one  tall-growing  crops  should  be  at  the  north  side  of  the  garden.     Jf  the 
^SJ^J^I and  south,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference  which  side  of  the 
fho  ™7,Jv!  tall"Srowing  crops  occupy.    Of  course  thev  shouldn't  be  planted  in 
the  middle,  or  at  both  sides  of  the  garden. 
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"Now, "  suggested  W.B.B.,  "let's  go  over  this  garden  plan  of  yours,  and 
see  whether  the  garden  is  arranged  to  the  "best  advantage.    Here  we  have  the 
smaller  crops  --  radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  spinach,  and  carrots  —  all  located 
at  one  side  of  the  garden,  in  15  and  18  inch  rows.    Next  we  have  the  snap  beans 
and  bunch  Lima  beans,  the  summer  squash,  and  the  cucumbers.     Then  come  the  pole 
beans,  tomatoes,  okra,  peppers,  and  corn.     That  will  just  about  take  up  all 
your  ground.     If  you  keep  something  growing  on  every  part  of  the  garden,  all 
summer,  you'll  have  most  of  the  vegetables  you  need  for  your  table.  Remember, 
however,  that  the  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  garden  working  for  you,  Aunt  Sammy." 

"Just  a  minute, f  I  said,  "it  seems  to  me  you've  forgotten  to  mention 
the  most  important  part  of  the  garden." 

"What's  that?"  asked  W.B..B. 

"The  weeds.     Tell  me  how  to  keep  weeds  out  of  the  garden,  and  you'll  be- 
come famous  over  night." 

"Can't  do  it,"  said  the  garden  adviser.     "Weeds  will  grow.    There's  only 
one  remedy:    work  the  garden  often  enough  to  keep  the  weeds  from  getting  a 
start.    Any  more  questions?" 

"One  more.    Does  a  crop  like  spinach  stand  the  heat  of  summer?" 

"Spinach  does  not  stand  the  heat.    However,  you  can  grow  one  or  two 
crops  of  spinach  in  the  early  spring,  and  another  in  the  fall.    Have  you  ever 
planted  New  Zealand  spinach?     It  stands  the  heat,  and  makes  excellent  greens. 
Swiss  Chard  is  similar  to  garden  beets,  but  makes  good  summer  greens.  Chinese 
cabbage  may  be  grown  to  advantage  as  a  fall  crox->;  it  is  possible  to  store 
Chinese  cabbage  as  celery,  or  ordinary  cabbage  is  stored,  and  use  it  until 
Christmas  or  later.     Then  there  is  the  7-toT;  turnip  which  may  be  planted  in 
the  fall,  in  mild  climates;  it  makes  excellent  greens  during  the  early  Spring. 
The  green  or  branching  forms  of  broccoli  (broc-co-li)  are  gaining  favor  as  a 
green  vegetable,  and  can  be  grown  just  like  cabbage.    But  after  all,  it  is 
the  standard  vegetables,  like  beans,  peas,  corn,  onions,  beets,  carrots,  and 
tomatoes  that  mean  most  in  our  garden  plantings.    The  main  point,  as  I  said 
before,  is  to  maintain  an  abundant  supply  throughout  the  summer;  keep  some- 
thing growing,  on  every  foot  of  the  garden  all  summer. " 

I  asked  W.B..3.  whether  he  had  any  bulletins  which  would  help  amateur 
gardeners;  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  bulletin  on  "The  City  Home  Garden." 
You  may  have  a  copy    if  you  like. 

— ooOoo — 

Tomorrow:     "Campaigning  Against  Flies  and  Bedbugs." 


